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Conestoga  student  sought  in  murder  of  ex-girlfriend 


By  John  Cinezan 

On  March  3 1 , Conestoga  students  and  faculty  were  stunned 
to  hear  that  well-known  nursing  student  Rory  Foreman,  23, 
was  the  prime  suspect  in  a murder  at  Hamilton’s  McMaster 
University. 

Joan  Heimbecker,  25,  had  been  shot  four  times  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  and  left  to  die  in  her  room  at  the 
university’s  Bates  Residence  around  10  p.m.  March  30. 

She  clung  to  life  for  about  a half  hour  before  being  pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  university’s  medical  centre. 

Foreman  had  rented  a car  in  Kitchener  that  day  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  However,  a man  fitting  his  description 
was  seen  fleeing  the  scene  shortly  after  the  shooting. 

The  car  Foreman  rented  was  a light  blue  Ford  Taurus,  with 
licence  plate  number,  143  NEB,  police  say. 

Initial  reports  said  that  Foreman  was  seen  crossing  into  the 
United  States  near  Hamilton,  in  the  early  hours  of  March  3 1 . 
But  as  the  Easter  weekend  came  to  a close,  several  other 
possible  sightings  were  reported  near  the  New  Brunswick- 
Maine  border. 


Foreman,  a Kitchener  native, 
was  goaltender  for  the 
Condor’s  soccer  team  for  the 
last  three  years. 

The  two  had  met  at  a bar  in 
Hamilton  and  became  lovers, 
friends  said,  but  their  relation- 
ship ended  around  Christmas. 

Heimbecker,  a native  of  Clif- 
ford, Ont.,  — about  70 
kilometres  northwest  of  Kitch- 
ener — was  a graduate  student 
in  physical  education  as  well  as 
a teaching  assistant. 

A straight  A student  in  high  school,  she  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Governor  General’s  Medal  for  being  the  top  student  in  her 
graduating  class  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in  1993. 

She  was  buried  in  Clifford  on  Monday,  April  4. 

Hamilton-Wentworth  police  Insp.  Jack  Sutton  said  April  4 
in  a K-W  Record  story  that  Foreman  was  considered  “armed 
and  dangerous.”  His  former  girlfriends  have  been  warned  that 


he  is  still  at  large. 

Hamilton-Wentworth  and  Clifford  police  forces  have  re- 
portedly offered  the  Heimbeckers  protection  if  they  request 
it.  Police  also  revealed  that  Foreman  was  on  probation  for 
assaulting  a previous  girlfriend.  Since  that  announcement, 
Hamilton-Wentworth  police  have  received  calls  from  other 
girlfriends  concerning  Foreman’s  behavior. 

However,  at  Conestoga,  he  was  considered  a solid  student 
with  a good  attitude.  “I’m  really  surprised,”  said  first-year 
nursing  student  Leticia  Bastien.  “I  didn’t  know  him  that  well, 
but  from  what  I saw  of  him  he  was  friendly  and  outgoing.” 

Geoff  Johnstone,  Foreman’s  soccer  coach,  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  one  of  his  most  reliable  athletes  was  accused  of 
murder. 

“I  was  just  stunned.  My  radio  went  off  at  6 a.m.  and  the  first 
news  item  I heard  was  about  Rory.  I was  expecting  to  hear 
about  the  big  Lotto  6-49  jackpot.  This  was  just  like  a slap  in 
the  teeth.” 

Johnstone  warned,  “Let’s  not  forget  that  he’s  just  a suspect. 
He  has  not  been  formally  charged  with  anything,  let  alone, 
been  convicted.” 


Students  upset  by  21  per  cent  increase  in  tuition 


SoodBrteam 
wins  silver 

By  Sean  McMinn 

The  Conestoga  Condors 
women’s  indoor  soccer  team 
won  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Ontario  College  Athletic  As- 
sociation (OCAA)  indoor 
soccer  championship  finals 
hosted  by  Humber  College, 
March  25-26. 

The  women’s  team  shut 
out  the  Durham  Lords  2-0, 
thanks  to  outstanding  goal- 
tending by  Robin  Butler. 
Marlene  Ford  and  Penny 
English  scored  the  goals. 

Conestoga  tied  their  first 
game  against  Humber.  Both 
Humber  and  Conestoga  were 
then  tied  in  first  place  of  pool 
B with  five  points  and  had  to 
go  through  the  tie-breaking 
procedures  to  decide  who 
would  go  for  the  gold. 

Conestoga  easily  won 
against  Humber  1-0  with  a 
goal  by  Sandy  McDougall. 

In  the  final  round,  Con- 
estoga played  against  Cen- 
tennial from  pool  A. 
Unfortunately,  the  Condors 
were  not  a match  for  Centen- 
nial. They  lost  3-0  giving 
Centennial  the  gold. 

Humber  took  home  the 
bronze. 

Conestoga  had  two  players 
named  to  the  all  stars.  Penny 
English,  and  Kelly  Shanz. 

The  men’s' indoor  soccer 
team  did  not  have  as  much 
luck  at  the  finals.  They  tied 
two  games  and  lost  against  St 
Lawrence(K)  2-0  in  the  game 
for  the  bronze. 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Conestoga  College  students  and 
student  leaders  alike  are  upset  with 
the  provincial  government’s  deci- 
sion to  raise  tuition  2 1 per  cent  over 
the  next  two  years. 

“I  don’t  know  how  the  govern- 
ment expects  the  students  to  pay 
more,”  said  Jacki  Allin,  the  Doon 
Student  Association’s  (DSA) 
newly-elected  vice-president  of 
student  affairs. 

“There  is  going  to  be  that  many 
more  students  who  aren’t  going  to 
be  able  to  go  to  school  or  continue 
their  education.” 

DSA  president-elect  Sabina 
Kampf  agreed.  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
really  fair  to  students.  Students  are 
having  a hard  enough  time  as  it  is 
trying  to  get  money  for  school.” 

Kampf  said  once  the  new  DSA 
executive  is  formed,  she  plans  to 


get  together  with  other  college  stu- 
dent councils  and  try  to  get  more 
student  input  on  future  increases. 

Education  and  Training  Minister 
Dave  Cooke  announced  March  23 
that  the  standard  tuition  fee  for  col- 
lege students  will  increase  by  $92, 
to$l,008  in  1994-95,  and  bySlOl, 
to  $1,109  in  1995-96. 

Cooke  said  the  tuition  increase 
was  aimed  at  encouraging  enrol- 
ment growth  and  protecting  the 
quality  of  post-secondary  pro- 
grams. 

Third-year  broadcasting  student 
Linda  Lieske  said  she  wonders 
when  the  increases  are  going  to 
stop. 

“It  annoys  me  that  they  keep  in- 
creasing these  things.  I feel  lucky 
I’m  out  of  school  (after  this  semes- 
ter), so  I don’t  have  to  pay  the  in- 
crease, but  if  I was  in  school.  I’d  be 
really  upset  because  of  all  the  extra 


work  I’d  have  to  do.” 

Not  everyone,  however,  is 
alarmed  by  the  fee  hike.  Chris 
Huck,  another  third-year  broad- 
casting student,  said,  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  that  much  because  the  price  of 
living  goes  up  all  the  time.  If  it 
means  we’re  going  to  get  better 
stuff  then  it  doesn’t  really  bother 
me  that  much.” 

Lieske  disagreed.  “If  you  don’t 
care  about  the  increase  now,  what 
about  later  on,  if  they  keep  increas- 
ing it.  I have  this  idea  that  they’re 
going  to  keep  upping  it.  Soon  it’ll 
be  like  university  tuition,  which  is 
why  I came  to  college,  because  it’s 
cheaper.” 

Dalton  McGuinty,  the  official 
Opposition  critic  for  colleges  and 
universities,  is  also  concerned  by 
the  frequency  of  the  tuition  in- 
creases. He  noted  the  NDP  has  in- 
creased tuition  fees  by  42  per  cent. 


since  coming  to  office  in  1990, 
while  reducing  their  operating 
grants  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions by  4.5  per  cent. 

“This  government  has  decided 
that  students  and  students  alone 
will  pay  the  price  for  the 
government’s  financial  difficul- 
ties.” 

Cooke  also  said  that  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program 
(OSAP)  will  cover  the  increase  in 
its  calculation  of  student  aid. 

Additionally,  the  OSAP  loan  for- 
giveness level  will  be  raised  from 
$5,570  to  $6,000.  Students  will  not 
have  to  repay  single-year  loan 
amounts  above  this  level. 

Huck  doesn’t  see  how  raising  tu- 
ition fees,  while  also  increasing 
OSAP  loans,  will  help  the  province 
save  money. 

“If  they’re  going  to  give  people 
more  OSAP,  then  what’s  the  point?” 


Detweiler  student  wins  Ontario  Hydro  scholarship 


By  Robert  Gray 

Kim  Pickard,  a second-year  electrical  techni- 
cian at  the  college’s  Detweiler  Centre  on  Doon 
campus,  has  won  the  Ontario  Hydro  Scholarship 
Award. 

The  award,  a cheque  for  $700,  is  given  to  a 
female  student  in  an  electrical/electronics  tech- 
nician or  technology  program  who  is  of  good 
academic  standing,  has  completed  one  year  of 
study  and  is  continuing  into  the  second  year,  has 
strong  oral  and  written  communication  skills, 
has  demonstrated  leadership  ability  and  has 
been  involved  in  extra-curricular  activities 
within  the  college  or  community. 

Pickard  said  she  was  surprised  to  win. 

“It  didn’t  really  click  in  when  I was  nominated, 
but  winning  it  was  incredible  for  me.” 

She  said  the  money  is  not  as  important  as  the 
recognition  of  her  achievements.  “I  have  worked 
hard,  and  put  a lot  of  time  into  it.” 


Second-year  electrical  engineering  student 
Kim  Pickard  (Photo  by  Robert  Gray) 


The  34-year-old  single  mother  said  before  she 
began  the  program,  she  was  not  very  interested 
in  the  field. 

“Before  I started  all  I knew  about  electricity 
was  turn  on  the  switch  and  it  worked.  Then  I 


started  thinking  about  what  I needed  for  my 
future,  what  I needed  to  help  with  my  family.” 

Three  years  ago  she  started  improving  her 
Grade  9 education  by  entering  a program  called 
Focus  With  A Change. 

While  there  she  decided  to  go  into  the  electrical 
field.  She  was  accepted  into  the  employment 
entry  to  electrical  skills  program  which  helped 
prepare  her  for  the  electrical  technicians  program. 

“Kim  is  tremendous,”  said  George  Woods, 
program  co-ordinator  at  the  Detweiler. 

“She  has  done  excellent  work  all  the  way 
through.  Excellent  marks  and  attitude,  a good 
team  worker  and  her  projects  are  always  fin- 
ished on  time.” 

Pickard  said  she  chose  the  electrical  field  be- 
cause she  knew  she  would  never  stop  learning 
as  the  technology  is  always  changing. 

The  advice  she  would  give  a women  wanting  to 
enter  a field  dominated  by  men  is  “If  you  really, 
really  want  something,  go  after  it  and  do  it.” 
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Computer  network  offers 
‘crash’  course  in  frustration 


By  Sean 
McMinn 


A major  computer  assign- 
ment is  due  in  a week. 

To  find  a computer  terminal 
is  not  a problem.  Finding  the 
time  is  not  an  issue. 

The  concern  is  the  network 
system  itself. 

It’s  totally  frustrating  when 

the  computer  constantly  flashes:  “Error  finding  server”  on  the  screen. 

There  have  been  many  classes  where  I was  forced  to  play  musical 
computers. 

This  has  been  occurring  since  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Before,  it  wasn’t  much  of  a problem,  but  recently  it  has  been 
happening  so  much,  one  of  my  classes  had  to  be  cancelled  and  an 
assignment  due  date  was  moved  to  a later  time. 

1 am  now  terrified  to  touch  computers. 

It  is  not  just  me  who  has  been  having  these  problems.  Other 
students,  in  other  programs,  have  the  same  message  appearing  on  the 
screen.  If  it  is  not  the  “server”,  the  “Enforcer”  cannot  be  found. 

The  main  problem  is  the  Windows  program. 

Time  and  time  again,  I have  been  kicked  out  of  Windows  due  to  an 
“Application  error.” 

If  Windows  does  work,  the  processing  of  the  computer  is  slow.  A 
Commodore  64  could  compute  faster  than  the  network  at  school. 

A classmate  called  the  college’s  computer  analysts  to  ask  what  the 
problem  is.  The  reply:  “No  comment.” 

Excuse  me? 

Isn’t  college  a place  where  people  learn? 

Students  pay  a lot  of  money  for  their  education,  and  they  expect  to 
have  the  resources  available  to  learn. 

How  is  it  possible  to  do  work  when  the  network  does  not  co-oper- 
ate? 

One  day,  the  whole  computer  network  was  down.  There  was  no 
explanation  why  it  wasn’t  working.  It  took  a long  time  until  it  was 
back  on  line. 

I am  no  computer  expert.  I don’t  doubt  that  running  a network 
system  in  a college  is  very  complicated. 

But  when  I’m  paying  to  go  to  school,  to  learn,  to  use  those 
computers,  I expect  them  to  work.  It’s  alright  if  they  crash  once  in 
awhile,  but  not  as  often  as  they  have  been  this  semester. 

It’s  pathetic. 

Sometimes  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  boot  up  a computer.  That’s  one 
quarter  of  the  class  wasted.  Time  lost  could  mean  a late  assignment 
and  a failure. 

Conestoga  should  concentrate  more  on  the  computer  network 
problem.  The  use  of  computers  is  vital  to  many  students  and  should 
not  be  ignored. 

Imagine  running  any  organization  with  computers  that  crashed 
every  15  minutes.  The  problem  would  be  a priority. 

So  why  hasn’t  the  problem  been  solved  at  Conestoga? 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office,  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 

Spoke,  Conestoga  College, 

299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Room  4B15 
Kitchener  ,Ontario,  N2G  4M4 
Telephone:  748-5366 
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OPINION 


Family  values  follow  the  dinosaurs 


Traditional  family  values  are  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  But 
like  the  elusive  whooping  crane 
they  can  be  brought  back  from  the 
edge  with  a little  effort. 

The  traditional  family  has  been 
joined  by  equal  numbers  of  single- 
parent, blended  and  same-sex  fam- 
ilies. In  each  other’s  eyes  they  may  represent  different 
moral  standards  but  each  is  capable  of  maintaining  the 
same  set  of  family  values. 

Values  can  be  created  by  such  things  as  mutual  re- 
spect, communication  and  displays  of  affection.  The 
simple  routine  of  sharing  a meal  can  establish  a foun- 
dation on  which  such  values  can  be  built. 

The  family  dinner  table  is  the  perfect  venue  for  shar- 
ing the  events  of  the  day.  The  most  common  protest 
against  this  is  “after  a hard  day  at  work/school  I’m  just 
too  tired  to  prepare  a meal  and,  besides,  we  all  get  home 
at  different  times.” 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  prepare  a Julia  Child  creation 
every  night.  Place  an  order  with  the  local  pizza  parlor 
and  have  it  delivered.  The  important  elements  of  the 
family  dinner  are  sharing  the  food  and  sharing  the  time. 

If  everyone  arrives  home  at  different  times,  plan 
around  that.  Arrange  to  eat  at  a mutually-convenient 
time  at  least  three  times  a week.  Establish  a routine  so 
each  family  member  knows  this  is  a priority.  It  might 
take  a little  effort  and  a little  time  management  but  the 
results  will  be  worth  it. 


Ensure  each  family  member  has  a 
turn  at  sharing  the  events  of  their 
day.  This  establishes  an  element  of 
concern  as  well  as  encouraging  ef- 
fective communication. 

The  location  of  the  family  meal  is 
also  important. 

The  invention  of  TV  dinners  in- 
spired generations  to  consume  mass-produced  meals 
while  concentrating  on  the  evening  news  instead  of 
family  members. 

Arrange  for  your  family-oriented  meals  to  take  place 
in  an  area  free  of  distracting  stimuli. 

If  the  timing  of  the  evening  news  conflicts  with  the 
family  meal,  simply  videotape  it  for  later  or  make 
current  events  a regular  topic  of  discussion  while  you 
eat. 

Once  your  family  dinner  is  over,  encourage  all  mem- 
bers to  participate  in  cleaning  away  the  food  and 
dishes.  Following  this,  each  family  member  can  pursue 
their  individual  interests. 

Before  going  your  separate  ways  try  to  encourage  an 
open  display  of  affection.  A simple  touch  on  the  wrist, 
a hug  and  even  just  eye-to-  eye  contact  can  help  con- 
firm an  individual’s  sense  of  worth. 

These  things  may  appear  trivial,  but  they  can  help 
create  a true  sense  of  traditional  family  values.  In  an 
age  of  isolation,  taditional  family  values  are  significant 
and  it  is  important  they  follow  the  flight  of  the  whoop- 
ing crane,  not  the  path  of  the  dinosaur. 


By  Laura 
Nahls 


Lexicon  for  the  lackadaisical 


As  a change  of  pace  this  week, 
I thought  I’d  bring  everybody 
up  to  speed  on  the  latest  additions 
to  the  little-known  Video  Genera- 
tion Lexicon,  a handy  intellectual 
survival  guide  for  a new  millen- 
nium. 

Actualization  paranoia:  Sudden 
anxiety  felt  when  you  find  out  a 
famous  person  is  younger  than  you 
are. 

Pseudocratic  method:  Testing  the 
intelligence  of  others  by  telling  a 
gradually  escalating  series  of  lies. 

(“Really?  Australians  are  allowed 
to  write  off  organ  tattoos  on  their 
income  tax?”) 

Richleritis:  Expressing  one’s  in- 
telligence by  being  overtly  preten- 
tious. (ie.  “To  understand  the  music 
of  Leonard  Cohen,  let  us  first  trace 
the  origins  of  the  word  ‘cool’  in 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.”) 
Iconism:  The  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  become  famous  in  the  absc- 
ence  of  any  talent  other  than 
marketing. 


By  Craig 
McLay 


Mortality  block:  Mistaken,  stub- 
born belief  that  the  human  race  will 
never  become  extinct.  Victims  tend 
to  be  over-enthusiastic  Star  Trek 
fans  likely  to  hold  entire  conversa- 
tions in  pidgin-Klingon. 

Cultural  magnetism:  Refusal  to 
associate  oneself  too  closely  with 
anything  in  the  event  it  may  be  de- 
clared “uncool.” 

Superfectionism:  Deep-seated, 
flawed  belief  that  mankind  is  per- 
fectable.  Fundamental  basis  for  re- 
ligion, war,  politics  and  late-night 
infomercials. 

“Interesting” : Adjective  most 
frequently  employed  when  you  re- 
ally mean  the  exact  opposite.  (“You 
proofread  stereo  instructions  for 


Matsushita?  That’s  really  interest- 
ing.”) 

Existential  frisson:  The  sudden, 
scary  realization  that  roughly  five 
billion  people  have  no  idea  you 
exist. 

Eisenhower  babies:  People  under 
30  who  see  no  irony  or  fault  in 
joining  political  parties  or  move- 
ments. Tend  to  use  the  word 
“frankly”  without  meaning  it  as  a 
joke  and  hoard  pamphlets  on  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power. 

Past  posting:  Using  “post”  as  a 
meaningless  universal  prefix  on  the 
assumption  that  everything  good 
has  already  happened.  (“It’s  a 
postmodern,  post-punk,  post- 
theme park  sort  of  feeling.”) 

Folk  Nostalgia:  Changing  a past 
experience  so  that  it  better  con- 
forms to  classical  dramatic  struc- 
ture or  humourous  requirements. 

Kerouac-by-proxy:  Practice  of 
accumulating  material  possessions 
as  a substitute  for  actual  life  expe- 
riences. 
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Conestoga’s  board  of  governors 
rejects  regents’  recommendations 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Conestoga  College’s  board  of 
governors  should  be  discussing  is- 
sues pertinent  to  students,  such  as 
tuition  fee  increases  and  funding 
reductions,  said  college  president 
John  Tibbits. 

Instead,  the  board  spent  most  of 
the  March  18  meeting  addressing 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents  rec- 
ommendations for  governance  re- 
form. 

The  board  disagrees  with  the 
council’s  method  of  appointing 
members.  When  a vacancy  occurs 
on  the  board,  it  submits  names  of 
suitable  replacements.  However, 
the  council  makes  the  final  selec- 
tion. 

The  board  was  angered  over  the 
council’s  rejection  of  nominee 
Larry  Zepf.  The  self-employed  Wa- 
terloo businessman  represents  local 
technology  and  has  employed  more 
than  40  Conestoga  graduates. 

The  council  claims  there  are 
enough  representatives  on  the 
board  from  the  business  sector,  but 
board  chair  Helen  Friedman  said 
the  council’s  decision  reflects  its 


resolution  that  boards  embody  rep- 
resentatives from  designated  sec- 
tors. 

The  council  has  recommended 
that  “each  college  board  has  an  ap- 
propriate mix  of  skills,  is  represen- 
tative of  the  population  of  the 
catchment  area  and  has  gender  eq- 
uity.” 

However,  the  council  also  recom- 
mends each  board  have  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  three  groups; 
organized  labor,  aboriginal  people 
and  people  with  disabilities. 

Friedman  agrees  college  boards 
should  be  diverse,  but  preferably 
reflect  the  nature  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

“The  council  doesn’t  recognize 
the  uniqueness  of  each  college.  We 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  technology 
triangle  and  our  board  should  re- 
flect this.” 

Board  member  Jacqueline  Mitch- 
ell also  disagreed  with  the  council’s 
policy  of  appointing  members  from 
designated  sectors. 

“I  am  concerned  that  our  privacy 
will  be  invaded.  I would  be  reluc- 
tant to  fill  in  a self-identification 
form  that  would  specify  the  color  of 


my  skin,  my  sex  or  the  extent  of  my 
disabilities.” 

Another  question,  raised  by  board 
member  Lynda  Davenport,  was 
how  the  council  would  identify  cer- 
tain disabilities. 

“Some  disabilities,  such  as  learn- 
ing disabilities,  aren’t  as  visible  as 
others.” 

She  added  that  “ college  boards 
should  not  have  to  answer  to  the 
political  party  of  the  day  and  their 
own  version  of  political  correct- 
ness.” 

Mitchell  questioned  the  need  for 
governance  revisions.  “What  is 
broken  with  the  system  that  we 
need  to  fix  it?” 

Mitchell  then  requested  a show  of 
support  for  president  Tibbits  who 
recently  was  the  subject  of  a verbal 
attack  by  Council  of  Regents  chair 
Richard  Johnson. 

“Johnson’s  remark  that  he 
(Tibbits)  is  a big  fish  in  a tittle  pond, 
is  a slight  against  the  college.  In  no 
way  can  we  be  described  as  a little 
pond,”  she  said. 

By  a show  of  hands  the  board 
unanimously  reaffirmed  their  sup- 
port from  Tibbits  and  the  college. 


Sweets  for  sale 

Semester-five  nursing  students  raised  money  for  their 
graduation  by  holding  a bake  sale  inside  door  #4  at 
Conestoga  College  on  March  28. 

(Photo  by  Laura  Nahls) 


Board  of  governors  meeting  briefs 


By  Laura  Nahls 

The  following  represent  high- 
lights of  the  board  of  governors’ 
meeting  March  28. 

* * * 

The  board  discussed  a recommen- 
dation from  the  Council  of  Regents 
that  board  members  receive  $125 
per  day  to  compensate  for  income 
lost  while  participating  in  board 
business. 

The  consensus  among  board 
members  was  that  this  would  un- 
dervalue the  volunteers. 

Board  member  Anna  Bortolon 
said,  “Either  we’re  volunteers  or 
we’re  not.  The  idea  that  is  coming 
across  is  that  you’re  only  worth 
something  if  you  get  paid.” 

Another  board  member,  Jacque- 
line Mitchell,  expressed  concern 
over  where  the  money  would  come 
from.  “Out-of-pocket  expenses  are 
already  covered  and  I feel  this 
would  open  up  too  many  issues. 
How  do  you  reimburse  a home- 
maker or  retired  person?  This  sys- 
tem would  put  more  value  on  some 
people’s  time  than  others.” 

* * * 


The  board  was  asked  to  approve 
the  collection  of  student  activity 
fees  for  the  1994-95  year.  These 
fees  are  compulsory  for  full-time 
students. 

The  activity  fee  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  will  increase  from  $40.25 
to  $43.25.  The  increase  is  necessary 
because  there  are  fewer  students  at 
Waterloo  since  the  business  pro- 
grams consolidated  at  the  Doon 
campus.  The  student  activity  fee 
and  capital  development  fee,  $54 
and  $20  respectively,  will  remain 
the  same  at  both  Doon  and  Guelph 
campuses. 

* * * 

President  John  Tibbits  acknowl- 
edged the  Conestoga  Condor’s 
hockey  team  and  their  provincial 
gold  medal.  “This  was  a first  for 
Conestoga  and  we  are  certainly 
proud  of  the  achievement.  Whether 
in  sports  or  academics,  I feel  it  is 
important  for  everyone  to  do  the 
best  they  can.”  Tibbits  also  recog- 
nized the  women’s  indoor  soccer 
team  which  won  a silver  medal  at 
the  provincial  level. 

* * * 

Vice-president  of  human  re- 


sources and  student  affairs,  John 
MacKenzie,  reported  on  the  plans 
for  a sports  bar,  to  be  built  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

The  bar  would  be  open  from  1 1 
a.m.  until  1 1 p.m.,  and  would  com- 
ply with  the  college’s  non-smoking 
policy.  “It  would  provide  a work 
environment  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  food  and  beverage  program, 
and  employ  approximately  five  stu- 
dents on  a part-time  basis,”  said 
MacKenzie.  “It  is  our  goal  to  make 
the  recreation  centre  financially  in- 
dependent. It  is  expected  the 
$130,000  start-up  costs  could  be 
recovered  in  two  years.” 

* * * 

Through  Brock  University,  a 
bachelor  of  education  program  will 
be  offered  at  Conestoga  beginning 
in  September  1994.  The  courses 
will  be  offered  Friday  night  and 
Saturday  for  $900  per  course.  Also 
beginning  in  the  fall  is  a master  of 
education  program.  Approximately 
40  faculty  and  staff  members  have 
already  expressed  interest  in  the 
program  said  Tibbits.  “These  pro- 
grams are  welcome  additions  at 
Conestoga  as  far  as  professional  de- 
velopment is  concerned.” 


OSAP  BULLETIN 


If  you  have  NOT  received  your  pre- 
printed application  form  for  the  1994-95 
academic  year  and  you  are  a returning 
student,  regular  application  forms  will  be 
available  in  the  registrar's  office  the  2nd 
week  of  April. 


Tutoring 


PEER  TUTORS 
FOR  SEPT.  94 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

A or  B-i-  in  completed  subjects 
Enjoy  working  with  people 
Strong  communications  skills 

BENEFITS: 

Develop  new  skills 
Useful  on  resume 
Wage  of  $7  per  hour 

TUTORS  HAVE  SAID  . . . 

“Gained  confidence  in  myself’ 

“Satisfying  seeing  the  improvement  in  student’s  marks” 
“Great  experience” 

Information  and  Applications  available  from  Student  Services 
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Babcock  and  Wilcox  starts  scholarships 


By  Craig  McLay 

Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Ltd.,  of 
Cambridge  is  giving  $600  in  schol- 
arships to  students  enrolled  in  three 
different  trades  and  apprenticeship 
programs  at  Conestoga  College. 

Three  scholarship  awards  of  $200 
each  will  be  made  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  general  machinist  ap- 
prenticeship, industrial  mechanic 
(millwright)  apprenticeship,  and 
welder  fitter  programs. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  award,  the 
student  must  have  successfully 
completed  one  third  of  the  required 
training  or  the  first  semester  of  the 
program. 

Students  are  also  required  to  pro- 
vide a letter  written  by  a faculty 
member  that  certifies  that  they 
meet  the  award’s  criteria. 

May  Lian,  communications  co- 
ordinator at  Babcock  and  Wilcox, 
said  the  scholarships  will  not  be 
handed  out  solely  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  but  on  whether 
the  student  demonstrates  a positive 
attitude  towards  learning. 


“I  looked  at  the  possibilities  and 
decided  not  to  just  give  it  to  the 
student  who  gets  the  best  grade. 
This  way  it  gives  everybody  a 
chance.” 

The  deadline  for  this  year’s 
awards  was  March  31 . 

Lian  said  that  the  awards  are  good 
for  the  company  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents since  they  would  provide  a 
chance  to  review  potential  employ- 
ees. 

“We’re  starting  the  scholarships 
in  these  programs  because  they  re- 
late directly  to  what  we  do  here. 
These  students  are  the  ones  we 
might  be  able  to  use  in  our  shop 
when  they  graduate,  so  they  might 
get  a position  here.” 

Lian  said  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
started  the  scholarships  in  order  to 
broaden  its  involvement  in  post- 
secondary education. 

“This  year  we  decided  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  education. 
When  we  looked  at  the  situation, 
we  realized  we  weren’t  doing  any- 
thing outside  of  our  normal  yearly 
support.” 


The  award  should  continue  from 
year-to-year  and  is  not  a one-time- 
only  grant,  she  said. 

“We  hope  to  keep  it  going.  Next 
year,  maybe  we’ll  even  be  able  to 
increase  the  amount,  because  $200 
isn’t  a huge  amount.” 

The  company  first  approached  the 
college  in  early  Febraury  about  the 
awards  so  they  could  be  publicized 
in  the  student  procedures  guide  for 
next  year. 

The  college’s  awards  committee 
will  make  the  final  decision  on  who 
will  be  receiving  the  awards  and 
then  pass  their  recommendations 
along  to  the  company,  who  will 
issue  the  cheques. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
awards  ceremony,  but  it  should 
happen  before  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter, said  Nancy  Thomas  of  the 
college’s  financial  services. 

“This  office  keeps  a record  of  the 
award  and  the  year  the  student  wins 
it.  So,  if  and  when  the  student  grad- 
uates, the  information  is  published 
in  the  convocation  program,”  she 
added. 


FRAME  YOUR  DIPLOMA  . . . WITH  PRIDE 


Congratulations  Graduatesi 

It’s  been  a lot  of  hard  work  and  It’s  taken  years,  but,  at  last,  you’ve  earned  your  di^ 

piomo. 

Now  you  can  showcase  your  achievment  using  the  framing  service  offered  by  your 
Alumni  Association.  Your  diploma  will  be  professionally  framed  and  ready  to  hang  in 
a matter  of  seconds  right  at  Convocation  with  our  on-site  framing  program. 

Your  diploma  will  be  framed  in  a high  quality,  Canadian  made,  polished  brass  or 
wood  frame,  complete  with  a mat  emiazoned  with  the  ofriciai  logo  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

Reserve  your  diploma  frame  by  completing  the  order  form  below  and  returning  it  to: 

Alumni  Affairs  Office 
Conestoga  College 
299  Doon  Valley  Drive 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2G  4M4 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

PHONE 


taxes  are  included  In  prices 

,$35  (brass  frame  with  mat)  : $40  (wood  frome) 


Compare  with  similar  services  off-campus  — over  double  the  price! 

NOTE:  Quantities  are  limited  on  wooden  frames.  Order  now  to  avoid  disappointment. 

1 will  pick  up  my  frame  at  Convocation  (look  for  our  location  on  the  main  level 

of  the  Recreation  Centre  just  outside  the  seating  area) 

1 won’t  be  attending  Convocation.  I will  pick  up  my  frame  at  the  Campus  Book- 
store. 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $ 


Cheques  payabie  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  Conestoga  College 
Deadlines  for  orders  is  May  2, 1994 


Board  of  Directors 
Last  meeting  of  the  Year 
Ail  Members  Please  Attend 
Tuesday,  April  194  p.m. 


Lecture  theatre  gets 
major  renovations 


By  Robert  Gray 

Students  and  faculty  using 
room  2A56  may  have  been  a 
little  inconvenienced  by  the  re- 
cent remodelling  being  done. 
The  work  was  started  on  March 
23  without  much  notice  being 
given. 

Dave  Putt,  the  college’s  direc- 
tor of  physical  resources,  said  he 
is  sorry  if  anyone’s  been  put  out 
but  there  was  no  other  way  to  do 
it. 

The  transfer  of  business  stu- 
dents from  the  Guelph  and  Wa- 
terloo campuses  has  saved  the 
college  money  in  the  form  of 
lease  costs.  Putt  said. 

Physical  resources  requested 
some  of  that  money  to  pay  for 
school  improvements.  In  the 
first  week  of  March  they  learned 
that  they  would  be  getting  the 
money.  Since  March  31  is  the 
end  of  their  fiscal  year,  they  had 
to  spend  the  money  as  fast  as 
they  could. 

“2A56,  the  lecture  theatre,  was 
high  up  on  my  list  of  academic 
projects  to  build  something  bet- 


ter,” Putt  said. 

“The  problem  is  we  had  four 
weeks  to  design,  agree  on  prices 
and  get  the  work  done  and  paid 
for.” 

Putt  said  this  is  an  unusual 
project,  because  his  department 
does  not  get  unexpected  money 
at  the  end  of  the  year  very  often. 
Changes  include  vinyl  drywall, 
new  carpet,  a drop  ceiling,  an 
energy-efficient  lighting  sys- 
tem, eliminating  a side  door  and 
replacing  it  with  a new  door  at 
the  front  of  the  room,  a new  film 
projection  booth  and  new,  lec- 
ture-style desks.  It  will  cost 
around  $25,000. 

Pat  Tondreau,  a technology 
teacher  who  uses  the  room  for 
an  industrial  engineering 
course,  said  the  only  inconve- 
nience he  experienced  was  not 
being  able  to  use  the  overhead 
screen.  He  said  the  new  room 
will  be  a welcome  change. 

“It  was  really  rotten  for  con- 
ducting a test  in  there  with  those 
little  side  tablets.  I think  it’s 
going  to  be  a major  improve- 
ment.” 


Course  offers  new  beginning 
says  former  Cambridge  student 


By  Blair  Matthews 

Former  Cambridge  student  Mary 
Dokis  is  aware  of  what  it’s  like  to 
live  in  Ontario  and  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write. 

After  an  employer  suggested  she 
take  the  literacy  program  offered  at 
Conestoga,  Dokis  discovered  the 
cost  of  the  program  could  be  cov- 
ered through  a government- spon- 
sored compensation  package. 

Dokis,  born 
in  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ont., 
didn’t  begin  to 
speak  English 
until  she  was 
13  years  old. 

Up  to  that 
point,  Dokis 
had  only  spo- 
ken her  native 
language, 

Ojibwa. 

“I  never 
went  to  school 
when  I was  a 
child  ...  my 
parents  were 
trappers  and 
we  weren’t 
living  close  to 
the  city.” 

Dokis  said  that  when  she  came  to 
Cambridge  four  years  ago,  her  ver- 
bal English  skills  were  good. 

“Everybody  said  I spoke  good 
English.  I don’t  understand  big 
words.  I used  to  be  really  shy  to 
speak  in  public,  but  now  I’m  not  so 
shy  anymore.” 

After  she  started  the  literacy 
course,  instructor  Helen  Watt,  sug- 
gested Dokis  write  a book  based  on 
some  of  the  adventures  she  had 
when  she  lived  in  Northern  On- 
tario. 

The  idea  would  later  surface  as  a 
project  where  Dokis  learned  to 
write  what  she  spoke,  and  then  read 
it  aloud. 

Dokis  said  one  of  the  stories  con- 


tained in  her  book  is  about  going 
sledding. 

“We  had  a hill  right  beside  where 
we  used  to  live,  instead  of  using 
toboggans,  we  used  turtle  shells  to 
slide  down.”  They  also  used  big 
cookie  sheets  from  a lumber  camp. 
Dokis  said  the  project  has  helped 
her  a lot. 

“Nobody  else’s  words  are  in  it.  If 
it’s  not  the  best  English  that’s  in 
there,  it’s  all  mine.” 

Now  that  her 
skills  have  im- 
proved, Dokis 
said  she  plans 
to  travel  and 
explore  her 
culture  fur- 
ther. 

Since  enter- 
ing the  liter- 
acy program, 
Dokis’  goals 
have  esca- 
lated. She  has 
decided  she 
would  like  to 
become  a na- 
tive language 
teacher  when 
she  learns 
enough  spell- 
ing fundamentals. 

The  first  step  towards  that  goal  is 
to  take  courses  at  Lakehead  Uni- 
versity. Dokis  said  some  of  her 
friends  had  suggested  she  become 
a teacher  a long  time  ago. 

“I  didn’t  agree  because  I couldn’t 
read  or  write.  But  they  still  wanted 
me  to  go  because  they  said  it 
wouldn’t  be  hard  for  me  to  learn.” 

Though  she  has  come  a long  way, 
Dokis  said  she  remembers  when 
she  was  unable  to  read  or  write. 

“When  you  can’t  read  or  write, 
you  get  really  embarrassed.  Some- 
times you  try  and  hide  it  because 
this  person  will  think,  ‘this  person 
can’t  read  or  write,  she’s  stupid.’ 
But,  it’s  nothing  to  be  embarrassed 
about.  There  is  help  out  there.” 


“When  you  can’t  read  or 
write,  you  get  really  embar- 
rassed. Sometimes  you  try 
and  hide  it  because  this 
person  will  think,  ’this  per- 
son can’t  read  or  write, 
she’s  stupid.’  But,  it’s 
nothing  to  be  embar- 
rassed about.  There  is 
help  out  there.” 

— Mary  Dokis 
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Carnes  Safety  at  Conestoga 


Campus  improvements  ensure  safety  at  college 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

With  every  new  addition  to 
Conestoga’ s five  campus  locations, 
whether  it  be  a pathway,  a building 
or  a parking  lot,  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Conestoga’s  physical  re- 
sources department  to  ensure  safety 
for  all  students,  staff  and  faculty. 

With  more  than  enough  money 
available  for  improvements,  physi- 
cal resources  has  been  making  im- 
portant changes  to  internal  and 
external  key  areas  around  cam- 
puses. 

According  to  Director  of  Physical 
Resources,  Dave  Putt,  a total  of 
$270,000  has  been  spent  on  exter- 
nal lighting  since  1991 . 

Putt  added  that  the  money  used 
for  such  projects  has  nothing  to  do 
with  academic  funding.  Instead, 
most  funding  is  received  through 
grants. 

The  grants,  which  are  provided 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  are  classified  as  campus 
safety  funding. 

This  year’s  funding  for  campus 
safety  projects  totals  $16,500, 
which  is  earmarked  for  more  light- 
ing improvements  from  Door  4 up 
to  Doon  Valley  Road.  However, 
Putt  said  his  department  will  only 
need  $ 1 2,03 1 to  complete  that  proj- 
ect. 

One  of  the  projects  will  include 
high  pressure  sodium  (HPS)  light- 
ing for  parking  lots  1 1 and  1 2 and 
involve  higher  poles  with  retract- 
able quadruple  heads. 

The  HPS  system  will  save  the  col- 


lege on  energy  costs. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  light 
heads  give  off  brighter  lighting,  but 
the  retraction  feature  will  allow  the 
lighting  to  reach  a further  distance. 

Further  lighting  projects  will  be 
completed  over  the  next  two  years, 
including  upgrading  every  parking 
lot  and  pathway  on  campus.  The 
only  parking  lots  left  for  upgrading 
in  terms  of  lighting  are  numbers 
three,  four  and  10,  said  Putt. 


Other  key  projects  for  improving 
campus  safety  involve  similar 
lighting  structure  for  the  walkways 
from  the  main  building  to  the  ad- 
ministration building,  the  recre- 
ation centre,  parking  lots  and  most 
recently  the  construction  of  the  res- 
idence walkway. 

Putt  said  most  of  the  projects, 
such  as  improved  lighting,  widen- 
ing walkways,  and  removal  of  ex- 
cess bushes  near  walkways,  were 


follow-ups  from  a 1991  Women’s 
Safety  Audit  which  issued  recom- 
mendations. 

One  recommendation  from  the 
audit  included  the  removal  of  po- 
tential assault  sites  on  campus. 
However,  Putt  said,  that  project 
needs  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 

“First  we  need  to  get  the  input  and 
then  look  at  if  we  do  this  will  it 
present  any  other  problems.” 

Now  part  of  general  safety  for  the 


college  is  the  yearly  removal  of 
excess  bushes  near  walkways, 
which  will  be  part  of  the  college’s 
operating  grounds  cost. 

But,  regardless  of  the  money 
spent,  improvements  around  the 
college  often  go  unnoticed  by  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  according  to 
a safety  survey  of  33  people  con- 
ducted at  Doon  campus. 

“I  agree  there  is  an  improvement 
in  lighting  conditions,  but  when 
you’re  walking  late  at  night  back  to 
your  car  in  lot  10,  you  want  those 
lights  to  shine  like  it’s  daylight  out- 
side,” said  continuing  education 
student  Wendy  Brothenst. 

A general  consensus  showed  a 
major  concern  with  the  walkways 
through  the  wooded  area. 

Continuing  education  student 
Becky  Ward  said,  “It’s  scary  walk- 
ing through  those  woods  because 
you  never  know  who  is  behind  a 
bush.  I wish  the  college  would  get 
rid  of  the  forest  altogether.  I 
wouldn’t  care  about  the  pretty  sce- 
nery when  it  comes  to  my  safety.” 

Putt  said  he  believes  Conestoga 
College  is  a safe  place  for  students, 
staff  and  faculty  because  there  have 
been  no  major  problems  to  date. 

“When  you  consider  we  have 
over  4,000  people  here,  we  are  not 
doing  too  badly.  But,  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  improvement,”  he 
said.  “What  we  want  to  try  and  do 
is  minimize  the  risk  at  acceptable 
costs,  without  affecting  other  areas. 
We  have  to  try  and  strike  the  right 
balance  and  I think  we  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job.” 


Night  school  students  have  a safer  path  to  follow  late  in  the  evening  because  of  upgraded  lighting 
systems,  consisting  of  double-headed  light  fixtures. 

(Photo  by  Colleen  Connachan) 


Campus  Safety  Survey 


In  an  informal  survey  conducted  at 
Doon  campus  on  March  31  and  April 
4,  we  asked, 

''Do  you  have  aw  safety  concerns 
here  at  Conestoga  College?" 

A total  of  33  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty responded  as  follows: 

• 58%  - Yes,  I am  concerned  about  my 
safety 

• 27%  - 1 have  no  personal  concerns, 
but  I am  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  others 

• 1 5%  - No,  I do  not  have  any  con- 
cerns about  my  safety 

(Survey  conducted  at  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre,  the  student  lounge 
and  both  cafeterias.) 


Survey  results  show 
safety  a concern 


By  William  Kennedy 

Alan  Gilmore  is  generally  pleased  with  the  current 
safety  conditions  at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
Campus. 

“I’ve  worked  in  factories  where  it  really  wasn’t 
safe,”  said  Gilmore,  a second-year  computer  pro- 
grammer/analyst. 

“There  were  always  things  protruding  out  from 
stacks  of  inventory,  and  people  were  continually 
getting  cut  or  stabbed  from  these  protruding  items. 
Yet  I come  here  and  everything  is  perfect.  I like  it. 
It’s  very  safe.” 

But  not  always,  he  added. 

The  floor  mats  inside  the  doors  are  often  wet,  and 
the  floors  are  slippery  in  the  winter-time. 

“There  have  been  a couple  of  times  when  the 
floors  should  have  been  mopped  up  a little  more 
quickly  than  they  were.  All  I did  was  just  try  to  walk 
a little  more  safely.” 

With  hundreds  of  full-time  students,  faculty,  staff, 
and  night  classes,  keeping  ahead  of  the  problem  is 
tough,  said  Gilmore. 

“Considering  the  size  of  the  project,  I think  they’re 
doing  really  well.  It’s  up  to  all  individuals  to  help 
take  care  of  themselves.” 

Second-year  law  and  security  administration 
(LASA)  student  Arthur  Letka  noted  no  personal 


concerns  with  safety  on  campus,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion, agreed  with  Gilmore  about  the  winter-time 
maintenance  of  the  floor  mats. 

“They  probably  should  clean  that  up  a little  bit,” 
he  said. 

Letka  mentioned  his  concern  for  women  walking 
on  campus  grounds  after  dark,  but  said  he  under- 
stood that  work  was  already  under  way  to  take  care 
of  that  problem. 

Gilmore  said  he  usually  sticks  to  the  lighted  paths, 
walking  from  parking  lot  1 1 . The  route  he  walks  is 
“lit  up  all  the  way  along  to  door  5. 1 wouldn’t  walk 
along  that  truck  bay  (between  doors  4 and  5),”  he 
added,  “because  anybody  could  be  in  there.  I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t  walk  through  the  bushes  (at  night) 
but  for  what  I need  to  do,  everything  is  lit  right  up, 
and  I’m  very  pleased.” 

In  the  survey,  other  students  commented  about 
theft  of  personal  property  and  the  placing  of  books 
and  other  flammable  objects  on  top  of  heaters. 

“It’s  not  acceptable  conduct  stealing  anything,” 
said  Gilmore.“But  they  have  to  look  at  the  cost,  too. 
If  they  have  to  implement  higher  security,  then  what 
freedoms  do  we  lose?” 

The  only  person  who  had  absolutely  no  safety 
concerns  was  second-year  computer  programmer 
analyst  Andy  Matuszinski. 

“Because  I’m  not  afraid  of  anybody.” 
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Waterloo  campus  offers  landscape  skills  program 


By  Julie  Cooper 

During  this  time  of  high  unem- 
ployment, people  of  all  ages  are 
returning  to  school  in  record  num- 
bers to  upgrade  their  education  and 
acquire  new  skills. 

For  individuals  receiving  unem- 
ployment insurance  who  are  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  a career  in  the 
landscape  industry,  Conestoga 
College’s  Waterloo  campus  offers 
a 14-week  landscape  skills  pro- 
gram. 

To  be  accepted,  individuals  must 
be  1 9 years  of  age  or  older,  receiv- 
ing unemployment  insurance  and 
able  to  read  and  write  in  English, 
said  Liz  Lawless,  the  program’s  co- 
ordinator. 

Offered  through  the  college’s 
school  of  access  and  preparatory 
studies,  the  program  consists  of  14 
weeks  of  classes  and  practical  work 
followed  by  a two-week  work 
placement  in  the  landscape  indus- 
try. 

This  short  training  program  is 
fairly  comprehensive  and  intense 
and  equips  students  with  the  basic 
skills  they  need  to  get  started  in  the 


landscape  industry.  Lawless  said. 

The  program  is  made  up  of  six 
components;  a gardening  course 
which  teaches  students  about  plant- 
ing practises  and  plant  identifica- 
tion; a construction  course,  in 
which  students  learn  about  building 
decks  and  fences;  tools  and  small 
engines,  which  teaches  about  the 
safe  and  proper  use  of  tools;  com- 
munications, which  trains  students 
in  technical  communication  and 
terminology;  basic  math;  and  em- 
ployment readiness,  which  in- 
cludes lectures  on  resumes  and 
starting  your  own  business. 

Students  in  the  program  this  year 
had  use  of  a greenhouse  at  Univer- 
sity Heights  High  School  in  Water- 
loo in  order  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  the  structural  aspects 
of  landscaping.  They  gutted  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  greenhouse  and 
reconstructed  it  with  brick  floors 
and  freestanding  plants  and  a pond. 
Lawless  said. 

This  arrangement  with  University 
Heights  was  ideal  because  “one  of 
the  big  problems  with  a course  like 
this  is  getting  practical  practice  in 
January,  February  and  March.” 


The  landscape  skills  program  “in- 
troduces people  to  the  breadth  of 
the  business,  and  students  complet- 
ing it  have  an  edge  in  getting  the 
jobs  and,  I think,  in  keeping  the 
jobs  later  into  the  fall  and  being 
called  back  the  next  year,”  Lawless 
said.The  program,  begun  in  1993, 
has  been  a success  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent placement.  Last  year,  1 5 of  the 
17  students  found  jobs  in  the  land- 
scape field. 

Landscape  skills  student  James 
Paige,  45,  said  the  program  is  more 
involved  than  he  thought  it  would 
be  and  that  it  will  definitely  help 
him  land  a job. 

Paige,  who  worked  part  time  for 
Kitchener’s  parks  and  recreation 
department,  said  he  took  the  course 
because  it  “might  be  a way  to  get  a 
permanent  job  with  the  city.” 

Diane  Leroux,  one  of  three 
women  enrolled  in  the  program, 
said  she  has  always  had  an  interest 
in  gardening  and  landscape  and 
wants  to  work  in  a nursery.  TTie  best 
thing  about  the  program  she  said,  is 
the  mix  of  students.  She  thinks  they 
learn  from  each  other  as  well  as 
from  the  instructors. 


Landscape  skills  students  Charlie  Macinnis  (left)  and  Steve  Bender 
make  finishing  touches  to  a pond  their  class  built  in  a greenhouse 
at  University  Heights  High  School.  (Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 





featuring 

The  Nighfmare  Before 
Chnsfmas 
& 

'7K>ia: 


Movie  Night 
Wed.  April  13 
7:45  pm 

Residence  Common  Room 

Admission  FREE 

with  a Donation  to  the 
Student  Food  Bank 


Must  get  Advance 
tickets  at  the 
PSA  Activities  Office 


Used  Textbook  Sale 


Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 


Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold  to  the  DSA  Administra- 
tion Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge.  Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 
Monday,  April  25  - Friday,  May  13 
Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  July  15 
Monday,  August  15  - Monday,  August  29 
‘Books  will  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29 
For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 


Conestoga  students  win  i 
awards  for  paper  designs 

By  Colleen  Connachan  ^ilne.  TTie  second- 

place  winners  who  received  part 
What  was  part  of  a mandatory  of  the  first  place  winnings  in- 
paper design  presentation  has  eluded  Dave  lliompson  and 
made  award  winners  tmt  of  two  , Jason  Hawkins,  ’ ^ ^ " 

groups  of  lhiid»yelr  electronic  jjoyiatuis  said  Coheseega' also 
engineering  technology  students  contributed  to  the  award  amount 
after  a StudentFapersMght  com-  for  the  two  groups,  . 
petition  at  the  University  of  Wa-  The  first-place  winners  de- 
terloo  held  on  March  23 . signed  a universal  integrated  chip 

The  projects  are  part  of  the  tester  which  can  be  used  for  the 
course  curriculum  for  third-year  recalibration  lab  at  the  college, 
students  who  require  an  oral  pre- ' The  presentation  involved  com- 
sentation  for  technical  paper  de-'  puter-aided  graphics, 
signs,  said  Tim  Williams,  ' Boyiatzis  said  his  group’s  de- 
professor  for  the  department,  sign  project  will  probably  be  sold 
However,  he  said,  the  Institute  of  to  a lab  at  the  college,  which  will 
Electrical  and  Blectronies  Engk  make  good  use  of  the  product, 
neering  (IEEE)  makes  use  of  The  second  place  project  in- 
these  internal  project  presenta-  volved  a circuit  board  which  can 
tions  by  selecting  the*  best  two  make  use  of  more  than  one  pro- 
projects  for  an  external  college  cessor,  meaning  it  will  allow 
competition  called  Student  Pa-  communicatioos  from  more  than 
pers  Night.  one  computer  terminal.  - 

“We’re  grading  them  at  the  Both  groups  now  have  an  oppor- 

same  time  the  industrial  judges  tunity  to  apply  for  the  Ontario 
are  examining  the  projects.”  said  Wide  Design  Competition.  Ac- 
Williams.  The  results  from  the  in-  cording  to  Williams,  Conestoga 
dustrial  judging  decide  which  students  have  been  involved  in 
projects  go  onto  further  compe-  this  competition  over  the  last  10 
tibn.  ^ years  and  have  been  successful  as 

However,  it  is  the  student’s  well.Boyiatzis  added  that  the  two 
choice  to  go  further  to  the  papers  groups  from  Conestoga’s  Doon 
night  competition,  Williams  said,  campus  were  also  the  highest  in 
The  first-place  winners  in  the  col-  the  final  marking  schemes  against 
lege  category  who  won  the  $175  three  other  UW  groups.  “I  guess 
Ken  McKenzie  Award  included  we  can  say  we’re  the  best  of  the 
Harris  Boyiatzis,  Walter  Feddem  best.” 


Thanks  to  all  who  donated  to  the  Spring 
Student  Food  Bonk  Drive. 

Your  donations  ore  greatly  appreciated. 
We  ore  still  accepting  donations  of  canned 
goods. 

Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services, 
if  you  ore  in  need  of  the  Food  Bonk, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 
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Conestoga  gets  award  for  outstanding  real  estate  education 


By  Monika  Greenan 

The  Ontario  Real  Estate  Associ- 
ation (OREA)  presented  the  Edu- 
cational Merit  Award  to 
Conestoga  College  at  its  annual 
conference  in  Toronto,  last  month. 

The  award  was  given  to  Con- 
estoga College  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  contributions  in  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of 


real  estate  education  in  Ontario. 

Edith  Torbay,  Conestoga’s  chair 
of  managerial  and  professional 
studies  (continuing  education), 
accepted  the  award. 

The  award  is  especially  satisfy- 
ing because  the  real  estate  course 
enrolments  at  the  college  were  de- 
clining a few  years  ago,  Torbay 
said. 

“This  award  proves  that  Con- 


estoga is  the  best  in  terms  of  deliv- 
ery of  real  estate  courses.” 

“It  shows  that  we've  done  a fine 
job  and  that  we  can  turn  a situation 
around  to  be  as  good  as  or  better 
than  anyone  else.” 

Conestoga,  Doon  campus,  offers 
three  levels  of  real  estate  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  level  involves  manda- 
tory OREA  courses  for  those  who 


intend  to  enter  the  real  estate  field. 

Second  level  courses  deal  with 
specialized  real  estate  areas  such 
as  appraisal,  and  third  level  offers 
participants  courses  in  computer 
and  management  skills. 

Successful  completion  of  six 
courses  earns  paraticipants  a cer- 
tificate from  OREA. 

The  OREA  Award  is  one  of  four 
the  organization  presents  yearly  to 


the  real  estate  education  field. 

Other  categories  include  out- 
standing individual,  outstanding 
agency  and  outstanding  affiliate. 

The  college  was  detennined  to 
turn  things  around  and  build  a 
stronger  educational  relationship 
with  OREA,  Torbay  said. 

“Not  only  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, but  also  to  strive  for  excel- 
lence.” 


Students  meet  prospective  employers 


By  Monika  Greenan 

A student  open  house  for  the  ma- 
terials management  program  was 
held  at  Conestoga  College,  Doon 
campus,  March  29. 

Hosted  by  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion for  Production  and  Inventory 
Control  (CAPIC),  the  annual  event 
is  held  to  introduce  first,  second 
and  third-year  students  to  industry 
professionals  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  students’  projects,  ac- 
cording to  Terry  Chalmers, 
CAPIC,  associate  student  chapter, 
president. 

This  year,  representatives  from 
Allen  Bradley  Canada  Ltd.,  and 
Kaufman  Footwear  Ltd.,  attended. 

“The  ultimate  purpose  (of  the 
open  house)  is  to  network  with  pro- 
spective employers,”  said  Chal- 
mers. “It’s  very  productive  for  job 
placements.” 

The  materials  management  pro- 
gram is  unique,  according  to  Paul 
Knight,  co-ordinator,  materials 
management  program.  It’s  not  of- 
fered at  other  colleges  or  universi- 


ties in  the  area. 

Other  schools  may  have  one  or 
two  components  of  the  program  but 
do  not  offer  the  full  materials  man- 
agement program.  “Competition 
(in  the  field)  is  minimal  or  none  at 
this  point.” 

This  year’s  graduate  placements 
are  expected  to  equal  or  surpass  last 
year’s  figures.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  placed  already  and 
there  are  still  four  to  five  weeks 
before  graduation,  Knight  said. 

“The  open  house  is  a good  social 
and  networking  event,”  said  Nancy 
Brightwell,  a third-year  materials 
management  student.  “It’s  a good 
opportunity  to  meet  prospective 
employers.” 

The  materials  management 
course  teaches  skills  that  can  be 
sold  to  employers,  Brightwell  said. 
“They  (the  skills)  are  applicable  to 
real  life.” 

Skills  learned  in  the  value  engi- 
neering analysis  course  are  applied 
by  material  management  students 
in  their  third  year,  according  to  Ian 
Gordon,  class  instructor. 


Students  are  required  to  solicit  a 
company  for  a product  to  analyse. 
They  then  apply  techniques  learned 
throughout  the  year  to  improve  the 
product  and  at  the  same  time  net- 
work with  the  employers. 

Students  work  in  teams  of  four  to 
five  per  team,  said  Gordon.  Names 
are  picked  out  of  a hat  to  form  the 
teams  and  include  students  from  all 
Conestoga  campuses. 

One  team,  whose  members  in- 
clude third-year  students,  Garth 
Owens,  Elie  Stoicu,  Todd  Ashley 
and  Greg  Hunt,  has  designed  a 
showerhead  for  prisons. 

The  present  showerhead  is  expen- 
sive to  manufacture  and  the  team 
has  cost-reduced  it  successfully, 
Gordon  said. 

Team  members  will  present  the 
plan  for  the  redesigned  showerhead 
to  Cambridge  Brass  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Networking  is  very  important  in 
today’s  job  market,  said  Gordon. 
The  final  project  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  display  their  skill 
results  to  prospective  employers. 


The  party  is  on  before  the  school  is  out 


By  Sean  McMinn 

There  will  be  plenty  of  things  to 
do  before  the  end  of  the  semester 
for  students  at  Rodeway  Suites. 

Resident  student  council  has 
scheduled  a number  of  activities, 
including  a blow-out  toga  party, 
which  officials  say,  should  be  a 
huge  success. 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  and  resident  council  have 
also  rented  a movie  projector  and 
screen  for  a movie  night. 

The  movie  night  will  be  taking 


place  April  13  at  7:45  p.m.  in  the 
common  room.  Non-residents  are 
welcome.  Student  president  Bob 
Pettit  said  the  movies  will  be  The 
Nightmare  Before  Christmas  and 
Mrs.  Doubtfire. 

Pettit  said  because  it  is  during  the 
Food  Drive  Week  people  will  have 
to  donate  canned  foods  to  get  in. 

But  the  part  of  the  year-ender  that 
most  students  are  looking  forward 
to  is  the  party  on  April  16. 

“It’s  the  last  party  of  the  year. 
People  can  stay  in  the  common 
room  all  night.” 


The  party  will  be  the  same  as  the 
last  few  parties  held  at  Rodeway, 
except  for  one  thing:  “A  toga  is 
mandatory  to  get  in,”  Pettit  said. 

All  residents  wearing  togas  will 
be  admitted  free,  however,  if  a stu- 
dent is  not  wearing  a toga,  they  will 
have  to  purchase  a toga  for  $4  to  get 
in. 

Pettit  said  the  party  should  be  a 
success.  There  will  be  a number  of 
games  and  prizes,  as  well  as  pizza 
and  subs. 

“There  will  be  a few  surprises  at 
the  party,”  he  said. 


Chasing  away  the  blues . . . 

The  music  can’t  be  heard  nor  the  color  seen  in  the  picture,  but  the  Blue  Synergy  band  made  it 
sound  real  blue  on  Wednesday,  March  30  in  the  main  cafeteria  at  the  Doon  Campus.  Paul  Mitchell 
caressed  and  blew  the  trumpet,  making  the  blues  go  away.  (Photo  by  Sean  McMinn) 


Two  of  the  most  popular  movies  of  all 
times  are  about  Extra  Terrestrials  . . . 

This  one  is  true. 

Doon  Christian  Fellowship 

presents 

JESUS 

seen  by  more  than  495  million  people 
in  238  languages 
Date:Tuesday,  April  12 
Time:4:30  p.m. 

Place:  Rm  2A11-1  (across  from  bookstore) 
Admission:  Free 

Take  this  opportunity  to  view  an 
historical  account  of  the  man  whose 
influence  has  affected  the  whole  world. 

All  are  Welcome! 

For  more  information  call  Mark  O'Keefe 
at  749-1710 


Saturday  & Sunday 
April  16  & 17 
at  Conestoga  College 

Register  now  for  the  new  '94  Bass  Fishing  Techniques  featuring 
Jimmy  Houston,  Oklahoma  - two-time  BASS  Angler  of  the  Year, 
13-time  Bassmaster  Classic  finalist  and  host  of  the  ESPN 
television  series,  Jimmy  Houston  Outdoors. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the  Information 
Centre  at  748-351 6 or  refer  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Spring/Summer  1994  Catalogue. 
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Final  Insult  is  entertaining 


By  Alan  Horn 

The  third  instalment  of  the 
Naked  Gun  series  continues 
with  the  ridiculous  humor  and 
antics  of  Canadian-born  actor 
Leslie  Nielsen  who  returns  as 
Lieut.  Frank  Drebin.  This  time 
around,  however,  he  is  coaxed 
into  coming  out  of  retirement  to 
assist  with  a special  case. 
Drebin  agrees,  reluctant  at  first, 
and  to  the  dismay  of  his  wife 
Jane  (Priscilla  Presley),  winds 
up  enmeshed  once  again  with 
the  criminal  element. 

Nielsen  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  movie’s  success.  His  nat- 
ural flare  for  comedy  is  astound- 
ing considering  he  launched  his 
acting  career  with  serious  roles. 
These  include  his  starring  role 
in  Forbidden  Planet,  and  a guest 
star  appearance  in  The  Fugitive 
television  series. 

Presley’s  performance  as  Jane 
was  less  applaudable,  but  ac- 
ceptable. Her  role  as  Drebin ’s 
dense  wife  served  only  to  en- 
hance his  hilarity.  And  the  fact 


that  each  character  in  the  movie 
seemed  to  have  an  IQ  well 
below  the  average  helped  cush- 
ion the  viewer’s  leap  into  ab- 
surdity. 

The  movie  culminates  with 
Drebin  preventing  a hidden 
bomb  from  going  off  at  the 
Academy  Awards.  Under  the 
guise  of  Phil  Donahue,  he  fran- 
tically searches  the  winning  bal- 
lots for  the  hidden  bomb.  In  the 
process,  he  is  distracted  with 
many  ridiculous,  and  at  times 
surprising,  interludes; 

Very  little  is  shielded  from  the 
film’s  sarcastic  mockery.  Ev- 
erything from  disco  to  sperm 
banks  are  lampooned  in  the 
film.  Even  Drebin’s  police  force 
cannot  escape  a satirical  bash- 
ing. 

A warning  must  be  issued.  If 
the  viewer  has  not  enjoyed  the 
previous  Naked  Gun  films, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
latest  will  be  enjoyed.  But  for 
those  with  a sense  for  the  ridic- 
ulous, The  Final  Insult  should 
prove  pleasantly  entertaining. 


The  Paper  is  true  to  life 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Universal  Picture’s  latest  flick. 
The  Paper,  screams  out  warnings  to 
a cast  who  can’t  slow  down  long 
enough  to  listen.  It  teaches  how 
everything  can  change  in  only  a 
day. 

TTie  Paper  is  a comedy/drama  that 
brings  the  life  of  a very  ordinary 
man,  Henry  Hackett  (Micheal 
Keaton)  into  our  lives  and  tugs 
those  rusty  heart  strings.  It  follows 
him  through  what  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  24  hours  of  his  life. 

The  movie  begins  when  two  black 
youths  happen  upon  a murder  in 
Williamsburg,  N.Y.  When  a pass- 
erby spots  them,  the  two  find  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  movie  then  takes  us  into  the 
life  of  newspaper  man,  Hackett  and 
his  pregnant  wife,  Martha  (Marisa 
Tomei). 

Hackett,  the  metro  editor  of  the 
sixth-largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  is  used  to  living  his 
life  right  down  to  the  line  — or 
should  that  be  the  deadline? 

He  juggles  a relationship  with  his 
pregnant  wife,  and  battles  with  the 


paper’s  overbearing  associate  edi- 
tor, Aleisha  Clark  (Glenn  Close), 
while  trying  to  clear  the  names  of 
the  two  black  youths  who,  have 
been  arrested  for  the  murders. 

It’s  evident  within  the  first  few 
minutes  that  Hackett  is  dedicated  to 
his  work  at  the  New  York  Sun  a 
little  more  than  he  is  to  his  mar- 
riage. Things  in  Hackett’s  life  seem 
to  stay  the  same,  but  the  news  is 
always  changing. 

This  leaves  Martha,  a young 
woman  terrified  by  the  fact  she  will 
be  a mother  in  less  than  two  weeks, 
in  need  of  reassurance  and  support 
from  Hackett,  who  is  never  there. 

The  cast  includes  Randy  Quaid  as 
MacDougall,  a sleepy  columnist 
who  wakes  up  only  long  enough  to 
throw  in  his  two  cents  worth;  and 
Robert  Duvall,  the  aging,  loud- 
mouthed editor-in-chief,  Bernie 
White,  who  struggles  with  his  re- 
sentful family  throughout  the 
movie. 

We  see  the  characters  grow,  not 
only  through  emotions,  but  through 
experiences.  Every  minute  in 
Hackett’s  life  is  important.  He  just 
doesn’t  realize  it  until  past  his 
deadline. 


Douglas  Coupland  explores  Life  After  God 


♦ 


By  Craig  McLay 

Douglas  Coupland  is  very  good  at 
understanding  why  it’s  so  hard  to 
quickly  sum  up  all  of  the  things 
people  learn  while  they’re  alive. 

That’s  why  Life  After  God,  a col- 
lection of  eight  short  stories  for  the 
first  generation  raised  without  reli- 
gion, doesn’t  bend  easily  to  reader 
expectations. 

The  32-year-old  Vancouver 
writer  first  exploded  on  the  Cana- 
dian scene  with  Generation  X,  a 
landmark,  groundbreaking  book 
that  chronicled  the  lives  of  three 
twentysomethings  set  adrift  from 
mass  culture  in  the  desert  outside 


Palm  Springs,  which  garnered 
Coupland  the  unwanted  tag  of 
spokesman  for  a generation.  His 
second  book.  Shampoo  Planet,  fol- 
lowed 20-year-old  Tyler  Johnson 
through  a bankrupt  world  of  con- 
sumer ambition  trying  to  turn  itself 
into  a nuclear-age  theme  park. 

In  Life  After  God,  Coupland  ex- 
plores the  consequences  of  faith, 
and  its  absence,  in  modem  life.  His 
vision  is  one  of  a culture  locked  in 
fast-forward  and  sleepwalking  into 
apocalypse  like  children  into  adult- 
hood, with  no  sense  of  direction  or 
destination. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  largely 
retraces  many  of  the  steps  Coup- 


land took  with  greater  strength  in 
Generation  X.  Both  the  slacker-ish 
My  Hotel  Year  and  ground-zero 
fable.  The  Wrong  Sun,  echo  famil- 
iar themes. 

It’s  in  the  second  half  that  Coup- 
land truly  hits  his  stride.  Gettysburg 
is  a sweet,  wrenching  tale  of  the 
emotional  rubble  left  over  after  a 
marriage  implodes.  In  The  Desert 
(dedicated  to  R.E.M.  frontman  Mi- 
chael Stipe)  is  an  ironic,  meta- 
phoric trip  down  the  dark  highways 
where  strangers  connect.  Patty 
Hearst  is  a Heart-of-Darkness-like 
quest  into  personal  alienation. 

Coupland  saves  much  of  his  heav- 
ier intellectual  and  emotional  artil- 


lery for  the  last  story,  1 ,000  Years 
(Life  After  God),  which  chronicles 
the  different  paths  taken  by  a small 
group  of  friends  through  disinte- 
gration and  redemption. 

Coupland’s  rare  talent  is  his  abil- 
ity to  merge  the  absurdities  of  so- 
called  modem  life  with  achingly 
beautiful  prose  that  marvels  at  the 
wonder  of  it. 

His  final  conclusion,  that  aban- 
doning faith  is  not  progress, 
illustrates  the  contradiction  of  life 
in  an  information  vacuum.  Life 
After  God  doesn’t  sum  up  all  the 
things  we  learn  while  we’re  alive, 
but  Douglas  Coupland  has  found  a 
way  to  do  the  next  best  thing. 
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Free  Nooner 

Featuring  Conestoga’s  own 
Snap  in  our  Souis 
back  by  popular  demand 
Thursday,  April  12 
12  noon  Main  Cafeteria 
Don’t  Miss  this  Great  Show! 
Last  Nooner  of  the  Year! 


DSA/Athletics 
Awards  Night 

Thursday  April  14 
5:30  - 10  p.m. 

Conestoga  College  Blue  Room 
Tickets  $6.00 
includes  dinner 
SemMormal 
Licensed  Event 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  or 
Athletics  Offices 

Last  Blast  at  O’Tooles  following 
awards  ceremony 
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